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THE VINLAND VOYAGES. 



PROF. CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 

The scientific spirit, that rules the present, is teaching 
us how to separate fact from fiction, objective truth 
from the distorted images left upon the mind by pass- 
ing phenomena and interpreted by errant faculties. 
What a disturbing influence this individual factor intro- 
duces into every historical equation ! No two of us can 
bear absolutely concurrent testimony touching a given 
phenomenon, that at the same moment crossed our sen- 
suous horizons. The vision, the audition, are more sen- 
sitive in the one instance, the memory more tenacious, 
the power of exact regiving of the impressions received 
more alert and complete. 

The historian listens with calm impartiality to our 
discording reports and states, as his verdict, that which, 
in his opinion, is in most exact accord with impersonal 
truth. Yet, in proportion as he is loyal to truth, he 
recognizes and acknowledges his own liability to err in 
judgment. This written verdict receives through the 
printing press greater assurance against later wilful 
change and incautious reading. The personal element 
is thus, as far as may be, eliminated. In this manner, 
the records of the present are being transmitted. 

But we know that not merely the art of printing but 
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also the art of writing are modern helps to tradition. 
Furthermore, the shut-in life of the student, dweller in 
the past rather than in the present, is recognized only 
in the late stages of civilization as a worthy employ of 
manly energies. When, therefore, we return to that 
past of out-of-door living and of oral tradition, the tests 
of historical accuracy can not be identical with those 
applied to records prepared by modern historians of 
recognized authority. Nor can our mental attitude re- 
main unchanged. New tests must be sought. Our 
mental attitude becomes rightly one of incredulity. 

The first test we, as historical students, must apply, 
in determining the value of early records, is that of ac- 
cordance with natural laws and known physical condi- 
tions. Could the alleged occurrences have taken place ? 
If so, is there in the attendant conditions an over-weight 
of probability for, or against, the record ? 

If these questions are answered to our satisfaction, 
we bring the record to the second test. Was the tem- 
per of the race and age that produced it historical or 
the contrary? Here we shall be aided in reaching a 
conclusion, if other contemporary records of the same 
society exist, whose historical worth we can determine 
by the sequence of events deriving therefrom and re- 
corded in later writings of recognized integrity. 

We find in all early records the atmosphere of the 
localities and ages that produced them ; the folk delu- 
sions and false interpretations of natural phenomena, 
distinctive of the separate peoples. The personality of 
the story-teller appears also at times in the moulding 
and coloring of the narrative and in the insertion of 
elements, born of his own imagination, but readily ac- 
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cepted by his contemporaries, because agreeing with 
current superstitions. The presence of these unhis- 
torical elements, where they form only a back- 
ground or an appendage, and are readily eliminated, 
does not necessarily lessen the worth of the intrinsic rec- 
ord. Indeed it often gives added value thereto, strength- 
ening our confidence in the integrity of the tradition. 

We know the oral tradition only because after a cer- 
tain period it was committed to writing. We have 
therefore to consider next the character of the scribe 
or compiler, who stayed that transforming process, 
which all oral records continuously undergo, by 
committing the traditions to writing. He may be 
nameless, only discovered, if at all, within the record ; 
one of that multitude of early bearers of historic tra- 
dition or folk legend, to whom the theme was all, his 
own individual part in its transmission nothing. 

If the scribe is known, we can judge him not only 
by his work, its spirit, but also, perhaps, by what his 
contemporaries or the following age have reported 
concerning him. He was conscientious or otherwise ; 
he was careful and hesitant in accepting testimony, or 
careless and credulous. His writings will declare it, 
even if other later workers in the same field have 
passed no judgment upon him. The position of such 
a scribe, or scribes, is unique. The stream of past oral 
tradition, fed from numberless sources, comes to them. 
They are, as it were, great reservoirs. The outflowing 
stream that is to nourish future ages will be clarified 
or contaminated, according as their intellectual vision 
is clear and their moral sense alert, or both dulled 
and inert. 
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If the scribe, who arrested the oral tradition, has re- 
ported concerning an alleged fact that interests us 
above all the associated insertions in his record, we 
ask whether other scribes, his contemporaries or im- 
mediate successors, have recorded or alluded to the 
same event. Their records, as historical documents, 
may differ from his in worth, but their testimony, if 
agreeing in this point, will strengthen our confidence 
in the trustworthiness of his statement. If manifold 
witnesses appear and all bear the same testimony, 
there can be no question as to the general national 
acceptance at the time the records were compiled of the 
alleged incident as an actual occurrence. If contem- 
porary foreign records support their statement, it is at 
least evident that the tradition, whether based on fact 
or fancy, was so widely disseminated as to attract the 
attention and win the assent of foreign chroniclers. 

The form in which the testimony is presented will 
also incidentally add to or subtract from its historical 
trustworthiness. If there is a manifest effort to support 
it upon props of argument, it is because the scribe rec- 
ognized that his statement might be challenged. Our 
suspicions are aroused. We question its worth and 
weigh his arguments. But, if his tone is that of one 
thoroughly convinced, addressing those who are as con- 
fident as himself; if he does not plead, but simply refers 
to the alleged occurrence, in passing, as to something 
universally known and credited ; we, in assuming the 
offensive, attack not the statement of an individual 
scribe, but the accepted record of a community. 

Naturally and justly the fidelity of the existing man- 
uscripts to their archetype, if the original parchment 
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be lost, demands also our consideration. Here the 
evidence is both external and internal. The appear- 
ance of the manuscripts and the comparison of manu- 
script with manuscript enables the adept to reach a 
conclusion. We accept this report as the closest ap- 
proach to truth we, who are unskilled, can make in the 
field of external evidence. But, as regards the internal 
testimony, we may in part depend upon our own judg- 
ment, touching the relative and absolute age of trans- 
mitted records. The language and literary style en- 
able us to form conclusions of our own, which we can 
compare with those reached independently by experts 
in manuscript reading. 

We read in the records, preserved in Iceland, of the 
settlement and early history of the commonwealth, the 
statement that, about the year 1000, certain lands lying 
to the south of Greenland were discovered, and an at- 
tempt made to colonize them. This alleged discovery 
happened, according to the record, as the result of 
accident ; a ship on its way from Norway to Greenland 
being blown out of its course. Iceland was discovered 
through a similar fortunate happening, so the accepted 
record states, by a viking, " some say Naddoth," who, 
on his way to the Faroe Islands, had been driven out 
of his course. 

The Norsemen of that period were accustomed to 
sail the seas widely. The story of the Norsemen, as it 
is written in the history and destinies of modern Eu- 
rope, is a record of bold, strong seafarers. Their gal- 
leys appeared off all the coasts of the Eastern Conti- 
nent, from the White Sea to the Caspian. 

We know the character of the seas those Norse gal- 
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leys frequented. The burial mounds of the North have 
preserved for us specimens of their boats. Such boats, 
directed by men such as these were, wonted to the stern- 
ness and strength of those North Atlantic stretches, that 
wash the shores of Old Norse land, would have found 
nothing more unyielding in the western and southwest- 
ern sweep of that same ocean. The distance between 
easternmost Scandinavia and the American coast is not 
great. There is no contradiction here of natural law 
or of existing physical conditions. The strength and 
skill of man were competent to meet and overcome all 
natural obstacles in distance, or in power of elements. 
The statement regarding the western voyages of Norse- 
men is therefore entirely credible, so far as nature and 
man are concerned. Even those historians, who declare 
the Sagas untrustworthy bases for historical inductions, 
concede this point. Furthermore, there is no essential 
element in any of the traditions concerning the voyages 
that is untrue, so far as we know, to the conditions then 
existing upon those coasts of North America which, ac- 
cording to the record, were discovered and, for a brief 
period, colonized by Norsemen. The improbability 
that any Norse imagination at that period could have 
conceived of a region, according so closely with actual 
American conditions, in relative position, physical fea- 
tures, vegetation and in the appearance of the inhabi- 
tants and their customs, is such, that we can hardly 
overestimate the value of the negative evidence deriving 
therefrom. 

We turn therefore from nature's ordeal satisfied with 
the results of our comparison of the Icelandic record 
with her standards, and ask : what was the temper of 
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the people ; what the conditions of Iceland about the 
year iooo ; what is the character of that literature where- 
of this record is a part ? 

Iceland was colonized, at the close of the ninth cen- 
tury, by men, nobles and peasants, who would not sub- 
mit to the absolutism which Harold the Fair Haired 
was successfully introducing into Norway. These im- 
migrants came almost wholly either from the southern 
coasts and islands (Great Britain, the Shetlands, 
Orkneys and Hebrides), already colonized by Norse- 
men, or directly from Norway. The character of these 
settlers is clearly seen in the records of their lives, which 
have been handed down to us. After eliminating 
everything which even the most cautious doubting 
critic would question, the figures and lives stand forth 
clear and strong against the background of barren, rug- 
ged Iceland. They were men of wealth and high sta- 
tion, not infrequently. Their sense of personal worth 
was firm and full ; their love of independence and pride 
of family vigorous and defiant. Manliness, in a word, 
as it was then understood, was their distinguishing 
quality in active life. 

Their state organization developed gradually and 
peacefully out of the existing conditions, a natural 
growth and fruitage. The young men of better fami- 
lies went very commonly abroad, especially to Norway, 
before settling down to the round of farming, fishing, 
law-wrangling, feasting and perhaps blood feuds, which 
filled the franklin's year at home. In Norway they be- 
came often guardsmen of the kings ; a relation in- 
volving mutual obligation while in Norway, and cement- 
ing a friendship but not apparently creating, during the 
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heroic period, any feudal dependence of the Icelandic 
franklin while at home. From Norway they strayed 
widely over the seas as vikings, freebooters of the 
heroic age, or as peaceful, thrifty merchantmen. It was 
their pride, on the return from such voyages, to go to 
the Althing, bravely attired in scarlet robes, with arm- 
lets of gold or silver and showy war trappings, given 
them by their royal patrons. 

The social instinct was strong among these islanders; 
hospitality a religion. Halls were built across the high- 
way even ; so that all that journeyed should perforce 
enter and partake of the food always ready. Neigh- 
boring families were accustomed to entertain each other 
in alternate winters at long feasts, for friendship's sake. 
During the long, dark winters, out-of-door labor must 
be largely suspended in Iceland. The halls were spa- 
cious rectangular rooms with fires down the centre and 
rows of drinking benches on both sides; a natural place 
of gathering, when there was dearth of occupation. 

Wherever men gathered, tales were told, tales that 
at times lasted out the feast. The themes of these 
tales were personal experiences, the lives of the Norse 
kings or other Scandinavian rulers; but especially those 
memories of the fatherland which were of chief interest. 
We infer also from the Laxdaela Saga that sacred 
legend had its reciters. Folklore also furnished themes, 
as we know from the Gretla.* 

We can affirm that newness, though welcome, was 
not an essential in these tales any more than in the 
songs of Trouveres and Gleemen. For the Icelander 

* The Story of Grettir the Strong. Magnusson & Morris. (London : 
Ellis. 1869.) 
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had a pride of lineage resembling that of the Hebrews. 
No individual steps forth upon the stage of the old 
Norse Saga without our first learning from the writer 
who his ancestors were. 

There had been many bands of colonists, many sturdy 
Norse stocks replanted in the Icelandic soil. The 
branches, therefore, do not all spring from a common 
trunk, though they interlace. There was thus no national 
sentiment, which would select a few as the standard- 
bearers of the ideal and transform their homely human- 
ity into heroism. The pride of the little people, not 
centering upon a few, being one of locality, would nat- 
urally prune any exuberant tradition, which should give 
the patriarchs of a line, wherewith the local story-teller 
was not affined, undeserved eminence. Furthermore, 
the sagas, drawn from the lives of contemporaries, that 
circulated side by side with the elder traditions, would 
serve as a restraint upon exaggeration. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the result is mani- 
fest. The sagas that recount the lives of the patriarchs 
and the events of the heroic age, although colored by 
the imagination, are not romances, but essentially biog- 
raphies and chronicles. If we compare in different 
records the characters given to the same individuals, 
there is fundamental agreement. The difference only 
proves the genuineness of the tradition, for the diver- 
gence is due rather to the personal equation, the point 
of view, than to a deliberate purpose to undervalue or 
overestimate. 

We are not indeed groping along an uncertain path, 
when we seek the source of the later written traditions 
and inquire whether the stream flows clear of defilement. 
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There is in the sagas a self-revelation, a truth to all we 
know of Iceland, that sheds a light upon the entire path 
which accompanies that stream of tradition. We see 
it well forth at the courts of Norway, in the booths at 
the Althing, at the Yule feasts, and we can follow it as 
it flows, clear of foreign influence, reflecting at times the 
colors of Iceland's skies, always the forms of Icelandic 
nature, through the tenth, eleventh and the first half of 
the twelfth centuries. 

Gunnar, on his return from Norway, tells at the 
Althing his own adventures.* Flosi, who has burned 
the patriarch Njal in his house, tells the story of the 
burning in the presence of the other burners.* He does 
not pervert the Saga, as Gunnar Lambason had done, 
whose lying utterance had been suddenly changed into 
a death gurgle by the sword of Kari, Njal's son-in-law 
and avenger. Kjartan (Laxdaela Saga) diverts the 
guests, a glad host, at his wedding feast with tales of 
his own adventures. There were those present who 
had been his companions, and knew whether he spoke 
truth. At the court of Harald Sigurdsson (King 
of Norway, 1047 to 1066) a young Icelander told at 
Yule-time a story of the king's own journeyings. He 
had been loath to tell the saga, but it was the only one 
of his stories left untold, and the king requested it. 

The oral saga dealt not with figures, dim and glori- 
fied, rising through the mists of a remote past. There 
is no romantic mistiness about the saga figures, scarce 
even that fog which on Icelandic heaths gives uncouth 
bigness to stray nibbling sheep ; there is a clear crass 
reality about the saga figures. 

*The Story of Burnt Njal. (Dasent. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Doug- 
las. 1861.) 
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Iceland accepted Christianity in the year iooo, and 
fifty years later the heroic age was fully ended. The 
men of that early period seemed to their descendants 
cast in a different mould from their own, almost as we 
conceive the men of our heroic age — the war of Inde- 
pendence. They loved to dwell upon the lives and 
fortunes of the patriarchs, whose farmsteads they still 
occupied. Every headland, creek, river, stretch of wild 
heath and enclosed cultivated field still bore the names 
given by those first settlers. 

There was thus an immediateness, a vividness, a life 
about the tradition that served both to perpetuate and 
to control it. It was held to the soil by too many roots ; 
it had too much of homely truth about it, life afield and 
indoors, for the imagination to pluck it up and plant it 
anew upon the mountains of the ideal. The colors 
deepened, the lines became stronger, harsher, the lesser 
characters less ; there was growth, transformation, re- 
quickening with every repeating of the Saga ; the old 
stock bore new leafage and fruit every season, but trunk 
and bough changed scarce at all. 

We have therefore no hesitation at all in affirming 
that those Icelandic records, which relate to the events of 
the heroic period, are, in the main, reliable as sources of 
historical data. The folk lore, the exaggerations and 
minor inaccuracies, the romantic setting and reordering 
of the historical events, given at times by the Saga 
teller or writer, need not confuse our intellectual vision 
or disturb our judgment. The cloak is easily stripped 
off. The unclothed Saga record carries, then, convic- 
tion to every unprejudiced mind. The whole history 
of Norseland for centuries rests thereon. They who 
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have examined that under-structure with the greatest 
care are confident that later research will not remove 
those foundations. There is. so far as we are aware, 
no dissenting voice here. 

In the prologue of the Heimskringla collection of the 
lives of the kings of Norway, attributed to Snorri 
Sturlason (11 78-1 241) we read, "Priest Ari the wise, 
son of Thorgils, son of Gelli, wrote first of men here in 
the land in the Norse language tidings both old and 
new " This statement, which we have no reason to 
question, fixes the date of the first passing of the Ice- 
landic tradition from oral to written form at some time 
prior to the death of Ari, which occurred in 1 148.* Ari, 
surnamed Frothi (the wise or the historian) , was born 
in 1067 or 1068. Queen Aude, one of the noblest and 
most famous of the first settlers, Bjorn the Scandina- 
vian, her brother, Hall of the Side, a great chieftain of 
the East of the heroic period, and Guthrun, the hero- 
ine of the Laxdaela Saga, who died only a generation 
or so before his birth, were among his ancestors. 

Ari's father and grandfather died while he was a 
child of tender years, and thus, at the age of seven, he 
came to Haukadal to the home of Hall Th6rarinsson. 
There he remained fourteen years, until Hall's death at 
the age of ninety-four. In the latter part of his life Ari 
recorded in writing those traditions he considered of 
most importance. The themes of these recorded tradi- 
tions are well established. They are the early history 
of Iceland and the lives of Norwegian Kings. 

* Saemund the wise (1056 to H33) also wrote a brief kings' book containing 
lives of the Kings of Norway from 850 to 1047, but whether in Latin or Iceland- 
ic we do not know. It has not survived. 
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How much of Ari's work still survives, in its original 
form, is disputed. But the most careful scholarship 
clearly and fully demonstrates that, upon Ari's investi- 
gations and recorded conclusions respecting that early 
period, rests the superstructure of all subsequent his- 
torical work done in Iceland. Ari is frequently quoted 
in the Sagas, notably in the lives of the kings, and al- 
ways with the deference willingly paid to one whose 
knowledge of that whereof he speaks, historical discern- 
ment and honesty have never been impeached. 

One work unquestionably remains, as it came from 
Ari's hands. This brief treatise, or summary of a few 
thousand words, is called Islendinga-b6k, the book of 
the Icelanders. The scrupulous care of Ari to state only 
the truth and, if perchance he has unwittingly erred (he 
recognizes his errancy), his desire that the reader should 
know the sources of his information and better the re- 
corded facts and conclusions, where betterment is possi- 
ble, disclose a man in whose simple wisdom and truth- 
fulness we can trust as in those of the fewest among 
all historians. Ari, the historian, never wittingly de- 
ceives. His style is bare, simple, direct ; disclosing the 
priest and friend of books, not the story teller and fre- 
quenter of feasts. 

His fosterfather, Hall, was baptized, when a child 
(998), by the missionary Thangbrand, and he remem- 
bered that incident. His uncle Thorkel had talked with 
a companion of Erik the Red, the first settler of Green- 
land (986). There were witnesses living who could 
verify, through their own observation, or through what 
they had been taught by their immediate ancestors or 
others, the truthfulness of a great portion of those re- 
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cords, which tradition was bearing downward and Ari de- 
sired to sift and record. Much of the honor and service 
of the past belonged to his own family record. 

The author of the Heimskringla points out how 
favored Ari's position was, in touch with the far past, 
through old and wise men, who recalled what they had 
learned from sages of preceding generations. He 
shows also how trustworthy and manifold were the 
sources of Ari's information. Of Ari himself he says : 
" He was eager to learn, of retentive memory, and truth- 
ful of speech." 

Such is the agreeing testimony borne to their elder 
brother by all the scribes and historians of the Icelandic 
commonwealth. The work of Ari is preserved, at least 
in part, and we venture to affirm that no candid mind 
will ever turn from the pages of the Islendinga-bok 
without assenting to the judgment of those historians 
and Saga writers his countrymen, who were separited 
from him by only one, or at most, by a few generations. 

Icelandic scholars* believe that Ari's example found 
speedily imitators among those skilled in writing, but 
the sagas themselves are silent upon this point. Never- 
theless, though the dates of the written records and the 
names of the scribes are as a rule omitted the oral fresh- 
ness of the best sagas and their freedom from all alloy 
of Romance f influence bear witness to their early pass- 
ing from oral to written tradition. 

The Icelandic Saga literature contains thus the re- 



*Maurer. Island, page 459. "From now on (two decades after Ari's 
death) there was a rapid forward movement in Icelandic literature." 

t First Romantic Sagas date from the reign of King Hakon Hakonsson 
(1217 to 1263). 
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corded oral traditions of an earlier period. Those who 
repeated the tales, the saga men, claimed to be truthful 
narrators. The race, to which actor, story-teller and 
listener belonged, was distinguished by its jealous pride 
of ancestry and, during the early, the golden Saga age, 
closing with about 1250, — by its love of historical and 
national, as opposed to romantic and foreign themes. 

A simple-hearted priest, loving truth and anxious to 
guard against forgetfulness or change the most impor- 
tant memories of his fatherland, arrested in the first half 
of the twelfth century the oral tradition, and inaugurated 
the age of writing. 

We have, I think, every reason to believe that, under 
the influence of Ari's example, all the more important 
Sagas were committed to writing before the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

This literature, part history, part myth, folk tale and 
imaginative writing, has been preserved for us in parch- 
ments of the thirteenth and following centuries. These 
codices are largely compilations of many distinct Sagas 
and apparently point, as Vigfusson surmised,* to an 
earlier generation of brief vellums whereof these are 
transcripts. The bulk of these codices belongs to the 
fourteenth century ; in the fifteenth their numbers 
dwindle away, disappearing in the sixteenth. Thus, 
of the Njala, the most copied and popular of all the 
national Sagas, we have among codices and remnants 
of codices, one MS. of the thirteenth century, ten of the 
fourteenth, three of the fifteenth and one of the six- 
teenth. 

*Vigfusson. Sturlunga Saga. Vol. i. Prolegomena CLV. 
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But the physical conditions of Iceland were unfavor- 
able to the conservation of these records. Volcanic 
upheavals and the dampness and grime of the farm- 
houses conspired with that neglect and ignorance of the 
old literature, which prevailed for a time prior to the 
revival of learning in the seventeenth century, to con- 
sume and destroy the old parchments. It is indeed 
surprising that so much has survived the wasting of 
time and the neglect of man. 

With the revival of learning, however, the interest 
in the old was reawakened ; men began zealously col- 
lecting the parchments, and scribes multiplied them 
through paper copies. Of Ami Magnusson (1663 to 
1 730), the greatest of these collectors, Vigfusson says, 
" It is difficult to overrate the services which Ami ren- 
dered to Northern literature. But for him, the bulk of 
the works, which form its chief glory, would have per- 
ished slowly but surely." In the great fire of Copen- 
hagen in 1 728, which destroyed the university library, 
a number of Icelandic parchments perished, including 
some of those collected by Ami. 

The Sagas, that contain references to the Vinland 
voyages, are mainly those, that are classed among the 
historical Sagas ; that is, those whose intent is to record 
solely the history of the fatherland or the lives of Nor- 
wegian kings, such as the works of Ari and his con- 
tinuators and those attributed to Snorri Sturlason. 
But the most interesting portion of the Saga literature, 
from the standpoint of art and nationality, is that de- 
voted to the lives of the patriarchs. Here the mythical 
element enters more largely. The best Sagas of this 
class, e. g., Njala and Laxdaela, are rewritings of the 
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earlier traditions, and distinctly literary creations, where- 
in the actual experiences of the heroes furnish the sub- 
stance, the theme; but the hero-worship of the multitude 
and the artist's fancy have added, subtracted, changed* 
with a certain historical sobriety and yet with a large 
degree of license. References to the Vinland voyages 
are found in Sagas of this class ; e.g., Eyrbyggja. 

Streams of diverging oral tradition often proceed from 
a common source, a single remote event or experience. 
We meet thus in the Icelandic Saga, as in all literatures, 
with distinct tales that report concerning the same his- 
torical occurrences, with essential agreement as regards 
the core of the matter, but wide divergence in the ex- 
ternals. In Iceland, furthermore, during the age of writ- 
ing, the old Sagas were frequently re-edited, e.g., Gisla 
Saga, Bandamanna Saga. The new editor strove not 
only to render the style smoother, but also to heighten 
the interest, through insertions from other sources and 
even inventions. Thus, owing in part to universal, in 
part probably also to local causes, we find in Iceland a 
dual Vinland tradition. 

We are now in a position to examine intelligently the 
value of these Northern records, touching the alleged 
western voyages of discovery and attempted colonization. 

Ari's Islendinga-B6k contains the earliest record. 
The oldest manuscripts of this work are two paper 
copies of a lost parchment. Both are attributed to Jon 
Erlendsson,* a clerical scribe of the seventeenth century. 

* A scribe of Brynj6lf, Bishop of Skalaholt(i63g to 1675). After the Bishop's 
death, 1675, his library of Icelandic MSS. was scattered. When Arni Mag. 
nusson was collecting in Iceland (1702 to 1712) the Islendinga vellum could 
not be found, It is known to have been in existence in 1650 and was per- 
haps written by Ari himself. Vigfusson assigns date of about 1150 to this 
lost vellum. 
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The essential agreement of these paper copies with 
their original is not questioned. 

In the sixth chapter of the Islendinga we read, " That 
land, which is called Greenland, was found and colonized 
from Iceland. Erik the Red is the name of a Broad- 
firth man, who went out thither from here and took 
there land, where it is since called Eriksfirth. He gave 
name to the land and called it Greenland and said that 
it would make men eager to go thither, if the land had 
a good name. They found there the dwellings of men, 
both east and west in the land, and fragments of boats 
(cobles) and stone implements ; wherefrom it may be 
concluded that kind of people had been there, who occu- 
pied Vinland and the Greenlanders called Skraelings. 
But it was, when he began to occupy the land, four- 
teen or fifteen winters before Christianity came here 
to Iceland (1000) according to that, which he, who 
himself accompanied Erik the Red out, told Thorkel 
Gellisson in Greenland." 

This work is believed to have been composed about 
1134. Ari's information concerning Vinland (to judge 
from the context) derived through his Uncle Thorkel 
from a companion of Erik the Red. 

The point, however, which Thorkel's authority sup- 
ports, is the date of Greenland's discovery. Vinland is 
only mentioned in passing and in order to exhibit more 
clearly the character of the probable aborigines of 
Greenland. 

The plain inference is that Ari regarded the tradition 
of the Vinland voyages as too well known and credited to 
demand here explanation or confirmation. The theme 
was for a time alien to his purpose. He may indeed 
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have treated it at length in some other work lost to us, 
but employed as material by later historians. 

The Landnama Saga, the story of the settlement of 
Iceland (justly attributed in its earlier form to Ari and 
in part to his contemporary Kolskegg) and the 
Kristni Saga, the story of the introduction of Christi- 
anity (for which Ari's collections are believed to have 
furnished the basis) contain similar though fuller state- 
ments. The historical value of these works is unques- 
tioned. They are the sources of our knowledge of early 
Icelandic history. Detached leaves of a fourteenth 
century vellum (Hauksbok) that originally contained 
both these works exist, but the best texts are found in 
paper copies owed to Jon Erlendsson. The most com- 
plete statement is that of the Kristni Saga (eleventh 
chapter): "That summer King Olaf Tryggvason went 
South out of the land to Windland (Land of the 
Wends). He sent also at that time Leif Erikson to 
Greenland to proclaim the faith there. Then Leif 
found Vinland the Good; he found also men on a wreck 
at sea; on that account, he was called Leif the Lucky." 
The Landnama-B6k mentions also Karlsefni as one 
who found Vinland the Good. 

The theme of the Vinland voyages is foreign both to 
the purpose of Landnama and also to that of the 
Kristni Saga. The references are therefore of a similar 
character to that found in the Islendinga-B6k, though 
more explicit. The inference as to the universal diffu- 
sion and acceptance of the tradition is identical. 

Similar, though more extended, notices of the Vin- 
land voyages are contained in the lives of the kings of 
Norway. There are many codices wherein the rec- 
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ords of early Norse history are inscribed. The lives 
of the kings are given, at times in an abbreviated, at 
times in an expanded, form, as we should expect. The 
period covered by the reign of Olaf Tryggvason (995 
to 1000) corresponds to the era of the first Vinland 
voyages. 

Some unknown author of Iceland's golden age com- 
posed a work, containing the lives of Olaf Tryggvason, 
Saint Olaf and other Norse kings, which is admitted to 
be a masterpiece of historical and literary workmanship. 
This unknown historian is believed to be Snorri Sturla- 
son, the author of the prose Edda, who flourished be- 
tween 1 1 78 and 1 241. As poet, scholar and statesman, 
in wealth and political influence, he stood foremost 
among his contemporaries.* Snorri, if the anonymous. 
Icelandic historian be Snorri, accepted without question 
Ari's statements regarding the earlier period. Con- 
cerning the historical worth of these Kings' Sagas, 
Konrad Maurer, than whom there is no greater au- 
thority in this field, says : " Upon the sagas, of Olaf 
Tryggvason and of Saint Olaf, the history of the North 
for the tenth and eleventh centuries is unhesitatingly 
based." This work has come down to us in varying 
forms. Vigfusson believed that the fuller forms represent 
the original work of Snorri, the briefer later abridge- 
ments^ 

*See Schweitzer: Geschichte der Scandinavischen Literatur., Vol. I., page, 
202. 

f Among the most important codices, containing in whole or in part the 
lives attributed to Snorri, are : 

1st. Fris-B6k (assigned by Vigfusson to circa 1270, by Unger and Storm 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century). 

2d. Kringla, basis of Heimskringla, Unger: Christiania, 1868. 
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We read in the 231st chapter of the Great Olaf 
Tryggvason's Saga: "That same spring (1000) Olaf 
sent Gizur and Hjalti to Iceland, as is before written. 
Then the king sent also Leif Erikson to Greenland to 
proclaim Christianity there. The king gave him a 
priest and some other consecrated men to baptize the 
folk there and make known to them the true faith. 
Leif went that summer to Greenland ; he took in the 
sea a crew of men, who were disabled and lay on the 
wreck of a ship, broken to pieces, and, in that same voy- 
age, he found Vinland the Good and came, at the close 
of that summer, to Greenland and went to dwell in 
Brattahlith at the home of Erik his father. Men called 
him thereafter Leif the Lucky, but Erik his father said 
the two things balanced each other, that Erik had res- 
cued and given life to a ship's crew and that he had 
brought a juggler to Iceland ; so he called the priest." 

It is not our intention to present here all the testi- 
mony borne by Icelandic Saga-writers, annalists and 
geographers to the veracity of the Vinland record. 
Reeves, in " The Finding of Wineland the Good," * has 
placed within the reach of every English reader an 
accurate rendering of all the notices thereof, that can 
be culled from old Norse literature. 

3d. Jofra-Skinna. 

The originals perished in the Copenhagen fire. The two codices are 
ascribed by Vigfusson respectively to 1256 and 1270 ; by Unger to the first 
half of the twelfth century. Paper copies are extant. 

4th. Arna Magnaean Codex 61 (ascribed by Vigfusson to circa 1350, by 
others (Reeves) to 1400). Basis of Great 6laf Tryggvason Saga. Formanna 
Sogur: Copenhagen, 1825. 

The Heimskringla account, page 204, and that of Frisbok (Reeves, page 14) 
are almost identical with that of great O. T. Saga. 

* London, Henry Frowde, 1890. 
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The statements of Ari and of the Kings' Sagas ex- 
hibit the general character of the briefer records. The 
evidence deriving therefrom is this. A series of many 
manuscripts, dating back at least to 1300, accords in 
representing the tradition of western voyages as un- 
questionably accepted in Iceland. These codices con- 
tain (or contained, for some have perished), among 
other themes, historical works, attributed with some 
hesitation to Snorri (1178 to 1241), but without any 
whatsoever to Ari. The according testimony of all 
Icelandic Sagas is that Ari's statements were accepted 
as conclusive. 

Either then Bishop Brynjolf and his scribe forged 
the Islendinga-bok and have successfully deceived all 
Icelandic scholars for two centuries ; either all Iceland- 
ic scribes of the age of writing (beginning with circa 
1 130), in whose works allusions are found to the Vin- 
land voyages, were clever charlatans, or themselves 
befooled ; or the Islendinga-b6k and its substantiation 
of the Vinland record are genuine and, from Ari's time 
downward (circa 1 100), that tradition was accepted 
without a dissenting voice. But Ari's uncle, Thorkel, 
had talked with a companion of Erik the Red, father of 
Leif, the reputed discoverer of Vinland ; and this brings 
us back by two links of evidence, Thorkel and Erik's 
companion, to the actual discoverer of America, or 
what is the same, to his father. 

The story had already before Ari's time reached the 
court of Denmark. Master Adam of Bremen, in his 
" Descriptio Insularum Aquilonis," written about 1070, 
says : " Moreover he (the King) spoke of an island 
in that ocean, discovered by many, which is called 
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Wineland (Vinland), for the reason that vines grow- 
wild there which yield the best of wine. Moreover, 
that grain unsown grows there abundantly is not a 
fabulous fancy but, from the accounts of the Danes, we 
know to be a fact." This work was written about the 
time of Ari's birth. Master Adam's informants were 
the King, Svend Estridsson, and other Danes. 

Two versions of the Vinland voyages exist, both 
handed down in detailed records. These records have 
often been called log books and with considerable jus- 
tice. The two versions differ, but not in such a degree 
as to invalidate at all the historical value of the tradi- 
tion. We hold with Maurer, Storm, and (we believe) 
Vigfusson, that the version contained in the Sagas of 
Erik the Red,* and of Thorfin Karlsefni.f represents 
the earlier and more loyal tradition. These two Sagas 
contain almost identical statements. Maurer says of 
the Thorfin's Saga : " It is almost as trustworthy as the 
Sagas of Olaf Tryggvason or of Saint Olaf." 

A second version is contained in that immense co- 
dex, found in the Island of Flatey in the west of Ice- 
land, and known as the Flateyjar-bok."J Reeves' 
Wineland the Good gives accurate translations and 
photographic reproductions of all three Sagas. 

The second version serves to correct and supplement 
the first, and the two, combined and harmonized, give 
a description of portions of the West Atlantic coast, 
which will be found to correspond with surprising ex- 
actitude to then existing conditions. Naturally, in the 

* Codex circa 1400, Vigfusson. 

f Hauks bok 1310, Vigfusson, 1305-34, Maurer, not later than 1334, Reeves. 

% Codex finished 1380, Vigfusson, 1387, Sform. 
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absence of compass or any accurate means of measur- 
ing distance, with the imagination excited by new 
scenes and experiences, the initial record would be far 
from accurate. The oral tradition, ruling for 150 to 
200 years, perhaps longer, would thereafter naturally 
transform and expand the Saga ; for the theme was a 
novel one, the experiences strange, stirring. We must 
not demand therefore inerrancy of the Vinland Saga. 
Nor, on the other hand, must we be surprised if, as 
is claimed, no authentic traces of the Norsemen's visit 
have as yet been discovered. The tradition, we ac- 
cept as genuine, claims only a residence of three win- 
ters, divided between two places, Stream-firth and 
Hop. 

That all traces of such a settlement should disap- 
pear in nine centuries is precisely what we would 
expect. Iceland, where Norsemen have dwelt continu- 
ously since about 900, has, so far as we are aware, no 
runic inscriptions as records of her past ; Shetland and 
the Orkneys, which were occupied before Iceland, only 
the runic scratchings in the Maeshowe.* The art of 
rune carving was in the year 1000 known only to the 
fewest. With what justice then can we demand of the 
short-lived Vinland settlement runic inscriptions, or any 
other archaeological remains, as indispensable vouchers 
of the truthfulness of the old Norse records ? 

Where, we ask then, is the flaw in this chain of evi- 
dence : unless indeed all testimony be worthless that is 
not given by eyewitnesses and at once recorded in 
writing ? 

* See Bulletin June 30, 1891 — Orkney and Shetland. 
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The tradition accords with natural conditions and 
the Norseman's habits of life and indwelling qualities. 
It was universally accepted in Iceland, certainly from 
at least iioo. A generation before that period Master 
Adam had learned thereof at the Court of Denmark, 
as of an undoubted fact. The spirit of the Icelandic 
traditions was historical rather than imaginative. Ari 
found this tradition current with others. His temper 
was that of the most careful, conscientious scribe; his 
work is the primer of Icelandic history and its state- 
ments of facts unassailable. The means at his disposal 
for determining the value of this particular statement 
were abundant. The alleged voyages occurred about 
the year iooo to 1006, some sixty years only before his 
birth. 

His uncle, Thorkel, had talked with a companion of 
Erik the Red, and thus that gap back to 1000 was 
bridged. Emigrants from Iceland had taken part in 
the second voyage, 1003 to 1006, and the local Sagas 
(Eyrbyggja) indicate that the story of their experiences 
had been brought back independently to their own 
homes. 

Either some Greenlanders possessed marvellous 
powers of imagination and persuasion, portraying as 
real that which actually existed in the West Atlantic, 
though they knew it not, and persuading all their fel- 
low Norsemen of their veracity, and Icelandic annalists 
have conspired with them, inserting false entries about 
Vinland and Markland against the years 11 27* and 



* 1127. " Bishop Erik of Greenland went in search of Vinland.'' 
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1347,* or the record is genuine and Helluland, Mark- 
land and Vinland not myths, but parts of a discovered 
Western Continent. 

No Icelandic scholar of repute, so far as we are 
aware, questions for an instant the general truthfulness 
of this record. 

We therefore affirm unhesitatingly that, about the 
year 1000, some portions of the eastern American 
coast were discovered by Norsemen and an attempt 
was made to colonize them. 



'"' 1347. " There came also a ship from Greenland, less in size than small 
Icelandic trading vessels. . . . There were 17 men on board, and they 
had sailed to Markland, but had afterwards been driven hither by storms at 
sea." (Reeves' Wineland, page 83.) This record of 1347 is the last historical 
mention of a voyage made by Norsemen to the Western lands. (MS. sup- 
posed to have been written about 1362.) 



